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ABSTRACT 

Practical information for businesspeople in support 
of fundamental, collaborative educational change is presented in this 
report* The first section points out that fundamental educational 
restructuring is necessary in a changing society with different needs 
and that school business partnerships are required to implement 
systemic change. The following strategies for business involvement 
are outlined: building a coalition; understanding the issues; 
supporting the development and implementation of a statewide 
restructuring initiative; supporting projects that contribute to the 
overall restructuring effort; advocating change; walking the talk; 
c^nd Tnonitorinq results. Ineffective change strategies overemphasize 
increased funding without resource allocation, individual schools 
instead of the school system, change at the margins, single change 
approaches, increcced standardized testing, and efforts involving 
only educators instead of all parties holding a stake in education. 
The summary argues for a primary focus on all children's learning. 
The last section offers two profiles of business community 
involvement in school reform activity in South Carolina and 
Washington. Two figures highlight key issues and principles of 
restructuring . (LMI ) 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 



Wi 



ith each new report ahoui the pcrroniuuK'c of 
American siudeius and schools, v\iih each new 
comparison of American education to education 
elsewhere, sviih each Wall Sinn Jonrnal or 
television report on the condition of education and 
its impact on business and the quality of life — 
there is a growing sense of urgency about the need 
Tor change in education. The President and the 
National CJovernors' Association recently proposed 
a set of demanding goals lor American education. 
State leaders all over the countrv already have 
relorm elTorts under \sa> . Corporate leaders are 
seeking new ways to involve business m 
supporting needed change. 



Changing Society/Changing Need 



At a time when school dropoui rates are alarmingls" 
high and achievement mdicators are alarmingly 
low. the educational needs of the society have 
escalated draniatically. The I'.S. economy has 
sliifted from its previous manutacturing base to a 
new emphasis on technology, information and 
service, American business must compete 
im-:rnalionally. and new jobs are demanding new 
knuis of skills. By ihe year a substantial 
majority of all new jobs will require postseccMuiars 
education. Businesses will need I'ar fewer workers 
who can perform standardi/cd 'cog j(^bs" and far 
more workers w ho can identify problems and 
create soluiiiMis on the spot and in collaboration 
w iih co-workers. 

I'ducatioiial needs beyond the workplace are 
changing as well. f:ffeciive pariicipalicMi in 
.\merican democracy increasingi) requires 
understanding ul complex issues — environmental 
protection, economic development, abortion — and 
skills in the political prtKcss. .\t ihe samj lime, 
ihe I'nited Slates is beccMiiing a iwo-iie:;d society, 
with a growing disadvantaiied underclass that is 



increasingly disconnected from the economy and 
even the basic requirements of liuman life. 

In this context, it becomes quickly evident that the 
need in education is not a need to do the old 
things better. The need is for higher expectations 
for all learners, for new ways of teaching and for 
nesv kinds of learning. American students must do 
more than memorize facts, more lluui acquire a 
prescribed body of knowledge, 'I'hey must be able 
to think critically and creatively: to identify and 
solve problems; to sort through large volumes of 
new infoniiaiion, select that which is pertinent and 
apply it in practical situations. They must know 
how to communicate skillfully, collaborate 
effectively a* i participate responsibly in their 
communities. 



The Need for Fundamental Change 

The hope for addressinfj these neeth lies in 
fundamentally restna turnip the e \ucation system. 
A little cfwnfie, a few minor adjustments here and 
there, will not do it. The need is for structural 
change, from the schoolhouse to the statehouse. 

\\ least two major challenges will complicate that 
effon. I'irsi. the problem is a dynamic problem. 
The issue is not that ihe schools have failed: the 
issue is that society has changed and will continue 
to change faster than the schools, as presently 
structured, can respond. Even if one could design 
ideal schools for the early IWOs, t!iey svould verv 
soon be obsolete again. Crucially needed is an 
education system that is self-examining, self- 
correcting, self-renewing. 

The second challenge arises from the fact that 
American siK'iety is diverse and rapidly becoming 
more so. That diversity often is described in terms 
of race, ethnicity and cultural heritaue, and those 
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factors arc obviously very iinporiaiii, lii rcgaiu lo 
education, ihouglu ihcMC arc two other kinds of* 
divcrsiiy ihai arc at loast equally powerlul. First, 
rainily background ~ oeononiic status, value 
placed on education, expectations held lor and 
coniiiuinicated to ehildrciu and on — has a 
powerlul impact on a ehild\ success in the 
education system. And seconds people vary 
signiticanily in their learning styles, 
l-nibrtunatcly, the current education system 
assumes that the right svay to learn is to learn in an 
abstract mode by listening to someone tell you 
things. As it turns out, that is not the best learning 
style for most children, 

F'undamental change. Structural change, riie 
education system must not only be better. It must 
be ditterent. 



Piiy Stakes for Business 

As urowing number> uf businesspeople reali/e. 
problems in education alTecl the daily operations ot 
husMiesses in immediate, measurable ways. The 
need tor literate, technically competent job 



applicants is but one obvious example. Over the 
longer term, the development of a competitive 
.American workforce alTecis both the prosperity of 
the individual business and the vitality of the 
natiimal economy. 

In early schoolAnisiness partnerships, corporations 
generally acted on agendas set by others. 
Traditional schooling continued as the corporate 
community provided resources tor programs that 
the normal school budget did not allosv. Many 
children, teachers, parents and businesspeople 
benet'ited enormously tVom these partnerships, lint 
fhv iuhi-aHs did naf add up lo sysfcmic chamie: 
fhcy left the basic striH iiar intacf. 

Now business leaders have a special stake in 
improving education. They also have a special 
opportunity. By oeepening their involvement, by 
selecting appropriate strategies^ by pressing Tor 
fundamental rather than superficial change, and by 
working collaboratively with other partners in the 
endeavor, business leaders can reali/e an enomious 
return on their investment. The purpose of this 
handbook is to provide practical information in 
support of those efforts. 
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INVOLVEMENT 



Strategy #1 : Build a Coalition 

An clTcciivi? sialcwidc coalition is crucial in an 
LMtbri to promote statewide systemic change. Such 
a group provides the leadership, vision and con- 
tinuity lor overseeing the redesign ol a large public 
system — a task thai cannot he accomplished 
oltectively by fragmented forces and isolated 
policy changes. Obviously, the first step is to 
bring together the leaders of "stakeholder" groups 
whose support is essential. The coalition must 
include representatives from several key groups, 
including the following: 

• rile business community. Why? Because the 
business community has the biggest single 
stake, other than the state government, in the 
effectiveness of the education system. 

• State Kovernnient. Why? Because the state 
government makes most of the rules by which 
schools operate. 

• District and school leaders. Why? Because 
board members, superintendents and principals 
manage the immcliate environment wuhin 
which schools t>p*?i;ue. Further, their approach 
lo leadership may -lave to change to encourage 
systemic restructuring. If ignored, change will 
be minimal. 

• The teacher union.s. Why? Because the 
unions, where they are party to the restructur- 
ing game, can be a constructive force for 
change. When ignored, they can be a source 
i)f resistance. 



Bxpericnce indicates there arc some key elements 
in building an effective coalition. Especially 
iniporiant arc these steps: 

• Dropping individual agendas, The goal of a 
coalition is to develop a broad vision of reform 
that iran.scends special interests, A coalition 
agenda cannot be a compendium of members' 
pel projects. Instead, the group must develop 
common ground, 

• DevelopinK a common vision. The coalition's 
advi)cacy efforts and strategies for change must 
emanate from a shared understanding of how 
schools should work and what students should 
know and be able to do. 

• Translating the vision into an agenda for 
change. The gap between the education 
system as it is and the vision of what is needed 
will vary from state to state. In each case, the 
coalition must make decisions about priorities 
for action, about the roles and responsibilities 
of coalition members in accomplishing the 
agenda, and about appropriate ways to involve 
others. 

• Selling the plan to the public* To mobilize 
the entire community behind reform and ;o 
influence the policy makers who can make 
reform happen, the coalition needs to take its 
plan to the public. 



• Parents and community leaders. Why? 
Because parents and community leaders are 
trusting their future, their children, lo the 
education system. 
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STRATEGIES FOR BUSINESS 
INVOLVEMENT 



Strategy #2: Understand the Issues 

Business leaders conimiued to promoting 
transfonnaiion of the education system need not 
become education experts. In fact, the "external" 
perspective of astute, concerned people is crucial to 
professional educators. 

But the restructuring of an education system is an 
enoniiously complex undertaking. To be an 
effective leader, advocate ov coalition member 
requires, therefore, a general sense of the key 
issues. As is so often tiiie i.'. coiporate leadership, 
it is usually more important to ask the right 
questions than to presume to know all the right 
answers. 

Key issues in the education refonn debate are 
depicted in the table on the following pages. 
Questions behinu those i.ssues include the 
following: 

• Who is capable of learning? 

• What should students know and be able to do? 

• How can teaching be most effective? 

• How should learning be assessed? 

• How should teachers be prepared? 

• How is equity achieved? 



• Who makes what decisions? 

• What is the appropriate rol^. of parents, 
business, community organizations and social 
service agencies? 

• ^ .J yes, who pays, how much, and for what? 

While seeking their own understanding, business 
leaders can also promote broader understanding of 
(he issues among other coalition members and the 
general public. Approaches may include: 

• Requesting briefings — oral and written — by 
policy makers, education leaders and school 
personnel 

• Commissioning or reviewing consultani studies 

• Sponsoring dialogue and debate, from one-on- 
one conversations to "focus-group" discussion 
to coinmunitywide forums 

• Learning about the experience of other 
communities and states involved in 
restructuring 

• And always: Asking hard questions and 
insisting on clear answers. 
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KEY ISSUES 
IN RESTRUCTURING EDUCATION 



Si iuuH Rvaduhws 



Expvi'hiUtms /()r Sfudent.s 



Assessment 



Iciwhcr Pfcparaiion and 
Di'vclopmcni 



Svsfcm Renewal 



TRADITIONAL VKEW 

Schooling sitould ibcus on tlie 
acquisition of a common body of 
knowlcduc, SuiUenis should study 
tlie same subjects and ihc same 
hooks at the same grade levels. 

The knowlcdt',e students should 
learn resides in teachers and 
textbooks. Direct instruction by 
teachers w ilie most e**t*cctive way 
to transmit knowled.ue. 

Readiness is largely a tiinclion of 
age and individual talents. There- 
fore, ii is reasonable to assume 
that by the lime students are in 
first grade, the large majority are 
ready for first-grade work. Efforts 
to assist needy students are 
organized as add-on programs. 

All students do not have the same 
talents. Some, for example, "are 
just not college material." 

School improvement is best docu- 
mented through improved student 
scores on standardized tests. 

Teachers require specialized 
training, which is best provided by 
schools of education or graduate 
schools prior to entering the 
classroom. 



School systems know what's good 
for students and are structured to 
provide those services efficienily. 



i:mkr(;ini; view 

Schooling should emphasize the 
development of skills in thinking, 
problem solving and teamwork. 
Learning should be individualized. 



Learning is an active process, and 
learners must do most of the 
work. The major role of teachers 
IS to challenge and coach students 
in ways that foster learning. 

Students come to school with 
significant differences in their 
readiness to participate in the 
traditional classroom. Teachers 
who are prepared to respond to 
those differences can help students 
succeed in school. 



Rvery student can learn tar more 
than is cuiTcnily expected of him 
or her. 

Current tests and prevailing lesiin^i 
practices are inadequate in assess^ 
ing many important learning out- 
comes. 

Teaching is an an learned through 
practice. Prospective teachers 
who know their subjects and want 
to work with students could by- 
pass standard routes to certifica- 
ti(^»i. Professional development 
mu 4 be a career long process. 

The school system must stnicture 
itself to respond continually and 
creatively lo changing needs. 

(continued an ne,\t pa\ie} 
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KEY ISSUES (continued) 

t 


ISStK 


TRAUmONAL MKW 


i:mer(.in(i view 




IZquiiy is achieved when all stu- 
iienis have access lo identical 
educaiional resources — lunding. 
supplies, buildings and teachers. 


Differences in cuhure, personality 
and learning style should be 
recognized. Schools nuist help a 
diverse student body meet high 
expectations* 


Decision MaU'ii* 

1 
\ 


All schools should olTer essen- 
tially the satne education. Most 
critical decisions, iheretbro, must 
he made at Uie disinci or state 
level. 


School personnel should be able to 
make their own decisions about 
day-to-day operations, budget and 
staffing. Diversity in curriculum, 
leaching and the use of time is 
needed to rearh students wilh di- 
verse abilities. What needs to be 
centralized are goals for education 
and app'-^'iches to accountability* 


ChoiiC 


Children attend school.s near iheir 
liomes. 


Choice makes sense when schools 
have adopted a thoughtful plan to 
improve themselves. Competition 
under the present system will 
reward strong school.s and punish 
weak ones, without providing the 
support schools need to change. 


Pur em hivolvemem 

1 
i 


Parents should listen to profes- 
sional educators. They shouki see 
that their children do their home- 
work and come ic^ school prepared 
to learn. 


A full paiinership involving 
parents, educators and students is 
the best way to ensure that chil- 
dren get the m()st out of school- 
ing. Parents and teachers should 
be mutually accountable and have 
common expectation.^* 


CollahoratKm wilh liusincss and 

i ('/\7c (inn^ps 
1 

1 


The role of business and com- 
munity groups is U) help carry out 
an education agenda exclusively 
designed by the experts — profes- 
sional educators. 


Responsibility for education must 
be shared. Business and cominu- 
nity groups should become full 
partners with professional educa- 
tors in setting ihe vision anu plan 
tor schools. 


Collufxniition wnh S(n'iul Servicv 
; .\\:en(ie\ 

1 
1 

1 


Schools and teachers are in the 
business of educating students. 
They have neither the resources 
nor the skills to meet other needs. 

6 


Becau.se students' nonacademic 
needs affect learning, schools can- 
not ignore ihcm. Schools .ihould 
become the center of a system that 
meets the full range of children's 
needs. 
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STRATEGIES FOR BUSINESS 
INVOLVEMENT 



Strategy #3: Support the Development and Implementation 
of a Statewide Restructuring Initiative 



w. 



ork wiih individual schools (railior than an 
cniire siaie system) is sometimes appealing because 
the task may seem less onerous and the results may 
seem more immediaie, A siatesvide initiative* 
though more complex* will produce more 
fundamental and lasiimi chanue* alierimi the 



learning environment lor all students, not just a 
fortunate few. 

A statewide initiative should be grounded in the 
following pi'inciples; 



Principles of Restructuring 



The goal of resirUL'iuring is ;u improve learning 
for all siudenis. 

The entire sysiein — from sehoolhoiise lo slate- 
house — is involved in resiriieiuring, and the 
enure sssiem nuist change. 

C^urrieulum and insiruelion nuiM capture 
suidenis' inieres; in learning ar.d promote 
thinking skills. 

Schools must have the authority iiiui tlexihility 
to create educationally sound programs based 
on their needs and resources. 

Accouniabiliiy for results must accompany 
authority and tlexibility and should rest on 
assessment ot important learning goals. 

I\m()hasis must sliitt from enforcement and 
monitoring to creating and supporting schools 
where more children learn more. 



Coherent policies must be implemented across 
all parts the system, including cuiricutunh 
assessment, teacher and administrator 
preparation and professional development. 

Visionary leadership must be exercised at all 
levels of the svstem and l^y broad-based public 
coalitions, 

Risk-taking and experimentation are required to 
iransfonn schools nuo dynamic* self-renewing 
organizations. 

A substantial investment in human resources is 
required — especially for the preparation and 
ongoing professional development of teachers 
and administrators. 

Mquity and excellence nuisi be treated as 
compatible and achievable goals. 

Collaboration between the education system and 
social service agencies is required to ensure 
that all students are readv to learn. 
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W) iranslaie ihcsc principles inio ivaliiy. tnisiiicss 
loaders aiul coalitions nuist take productive initial 
steps* Altliougli there are many points of access to 
intlueiice policy making in ways that promote 
N\s(em change* the loliowing initial steps are 
elective in beginning the process: 

• Facilitate a broad-based process to develop a 
vision of desired student outcomes and the kind 
of education system that will produce ihem 

• Aggressively support policy and prograiKis that 
enhance the chances for all children to meet 
high expectations for learning* for example, 
early childhood education* mentoring, parental 
involvtMueni 

• Press policy makers to: 

Remove policy barriers 

I'se ncA policies as caiaKsis for change 



Align and revise existing polity to support 
restructuring 

Provide flexibility for schools to encourage 
experimentation 

• .Support the identification of pilot schools to 
serve as models 

• Insist on accountability for results^ supported by 
rewards and sanctions 

• Hncourage the restructuring of (he state 
department of education and district offices to 
focus on setting goals ami supporting schools 
rather than regulation and control 

• Insist i>n the radical reform of teacher and 
administrator education to support restructuruig 
in the schools 

• Press for retraining and ongoing professional 
developmen* for current school staff 
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STRATEGIES FOR BUSINESS 
INVOLVEMENT 



Strategy #4: Support Projects That Contribute to the Overall 
Restructuring Effort 



One ol ihc potential ha/ards ol intense eorporate 
and eoininunity interest in sehool iinprovLMiient is 
the pmlileration ol" uneonneetetl initiatives and 
projects. We 1 1" meaning sponsors of siieh projects 
may unintentionally eoinrihute to eonlusion and 
iVaiimentation. School personnel and system lead- 
ers may teel more overwhelmed than encouraued. 
and much eneruy is wasted in ellorts to eliminate 
duplication and coordinate activities. The school 
reform elTort thus becomes random rather than 
strategic, and momentous opportunities ma\ he 
lost. 

Certainly, one important way lor business to have 
an impact is through the sponsorship ol" discrete 
projects. The key to ensuring and multiplying 
impact is to select and develop projecls that are 
consistent with the overall strategy for education 
relorm. Rather than promoting a "piecemeal" 
approach, then, projects can he targeted^ thoughtrul 
pieces that lit into a coherent whole. 

With coherence as the criterion, husin^^sses may — 
on their own or through coalition ert'ort — suppoit 
a variety ol restructuring initiatives. Again, state- 
level initiatives will likely produce broader and 
more lasting results, [-xamples ol" constructive 
initiatives may include: 



• Cut ricuUim and t^achiii^: resvriting cut- 
riculuni; purchasing hooks and equipment that 
support new instructional techniques. 

• Human resource development: retraimng 
science and math teachers; developing and 
sustaining a cadre of excellent teachers who 
train others: supporting partnerships between 
public teadier training institutions and schools 
to support teacher des'elopment; supporting 
principal leadership institutes. 

• Assessment: redesigning assessment instru- 
ments and training teachers to use them: 
publishing assessment data. 

• Collaboration with social service agencies: 

supporting partnerships between schools and 
community agencies: training lay members ol' 
school communities to provide support to 
families — home \isitors. parent educators, 
child care providers, lor e.\ample. 

• Structural change: providing incentive grants 
10 reinforce innovative practices: paying for 
time — time for developing new working rela- 
tionships between teachers^ principals and 
parents, time for teachers to plan new 
approaches to eurrieuluin and so on. 
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STRATEGIES FOR BUSINESS 
INVOLVEMENT 



Strategy #5: Advocate Change — Publicly. Frequently. Insistently. 



One ol ihc most inipt^riani roles ot business 
leaders in ihe eltorl lo improve edueulion is. very 
simply. Ihe role ot publie advocate. Advocacy 
may lake any ol these tornis: 

• Promotinu increased public awareness ol the 
need lor education relorm. 

• Oruani/inu or joininu coalition ellorts that 
press lor systemic chanue. 

• Callinu lor reuular publication ol current, 
pertinent inlormation about restructurinu 
progress and about the perl'ormance ol' students 
and schools. 

• hunding independent sources ol imormation 
about the school system. 

• Working with the governor and legislature to 
develop slate policy action plans. 

1 

• ()rgani/mg broad public and political support 
lor polic\ change. 

ir the leadership ol the current system is unrespon- 
sive, public advocacy can be advei^arial. Hut 
when the cuirent leadership is part ol" the problem, 
an adversarial approach may be necessary, at least 
initially, to produce change. 

Promoting fundamental change in any large system 
is a lengthy and often Irustratmg process. I'he 
restructuring ot education is further complicated by 
at least two factors. 

h'irsi, publie systems generally have less tlexibility 
than do private enterprises, diange ^^ralegies 



commonly used in business — bringing in new 
managers, firing employees, segmenting markets, 
eliminating unproductive units, lor example — are 
uften very difficult to employ in public institutions. 
It is virtually impossible to decide to change 
clientele or to curtail service to a region. Cleneral- 
ly speaking, change in the education system must 
be accomplished with, through or despite the cur- 
rent assets and liabilities — people, buildings, 
students and communities, 

Second, cuirent patterns and traditions of public 
schooling in America are deeply ingrained, not 
only in school personnel but also in parents and 
the public ai large. .\ successful restructuring 
mitiative must begin s\ith sustained'effort to 
convince people — especially those whose interests 
are relatively well served by the status quo — of a 
compelling need for change. 

I'or business leaders ssho take on tl'ie challenging 
role of advocate, a few reminders; 

• The first step is to set clear, tcuigh goals. 
IVople need to see ssiiere they are going. 

• Don't let discussions of meun.s (budgets, 
standard procedures, regulations) deflect 
attention from important ends. 

• I. ink i'hanges in practice lo changes in policy. 
Seek coherent, consistent change across systetn 
levels. 

• Insist that careful thought be gisen to the 
creation of incentives lor change. I'olicy 
should encourage innovation rather than inhibit 
or merely tolerate it. 
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Be flexible. Meaningful anci lasting change 
requires "buy-in" by the people within the 
system. There is more than one "right" path 
up the mountain. 

Keali/e that every initiative tor change will be 
debated bv inanv and resisted bv some. 



• Allow time. Leaders and coalition members 
need to be prepared to spend the next 10 years 
working on education restructuring. 
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STRATEGIES FOR BUSINESS 
INVOLVEMENT 



Strategy # 6: Walk the Talk 



The tociis ot" business involvcnKMil in education 
rctomi is jicncrally on hclpinii lo chainic schools. 
Thinkinii about svays the corporation itself can 
chanize is less common but potentially productive. 
Followinii are some possibilities tor translatinii the 
principles ot" education restructuring into the 
cornorate setlinii. 

Personnel policies. A corporation miiihu for 
example, consider criteria used to hire new- 
workers. Do the criteria relate to school 
performance? Should theyV C\)uld they? Do the 
availability and requirements o\ corporate Jobs 
encouraue hijih school students to develop critical- 
and creaiive-thmking skills? 

To support employees who are parents, a 
corporation miiiht consider personnel policies that 
allow for greater flexibility on the Job and more 
time for children as well as school and community 
involvemenl. How do policies regarding work 
schedules, leave, [promotions. 



relocation and benefits encourage or discourage 
employees' interest m their children and schools? 

Training and development policies. Most large 
corporations are spending millions of dollars on 
training, retraining and employee development. 
.Are these programs exemplars of effective teaching 
and staff development? Could they become 
models or even research centers for new 
approaches to teaching and learning? 

Product lines. Do any of the corporation's 
products or services meet the needs of schools? 
Could products marketed to children or families be 
redesigned to support learning, education, family 
life, good health? 

The challenge is for corporations to "svalk their 
talk" — to di.-^'over how they can use the full 
capacity of theii linns to influence the educational 
life of their communities. 
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STRATEGIES FOR BUSINESS 
INVOLVEMENT 



Strategy #7: Monitor Results 



Perhaps the most imponani things business 
leaders can do in pmnioiinu education restructuring 
are, uhimately, the simplest things as well. Here 
are the watchwords: 

• Ask the hard questions. Keep asking, 

• insist on high expectations and better results 
Tor all students. Keep insisting. 

• Demand adequate, accuraie. timely information. 

• Help change the rules. 



Aim tor coherence but not tor cont'onnity. 

Ask tor evidence of change. In particular, 
monitor outcomes tor students. 

Support the measures thai work: insist that 
those that don^t work be altered or discarded. 

Help define next steps. Change is 
evolutionary. 

Keep change alive. No "fixed" system will be 
adequate for long. 
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WHAT DOESN'T WORK 



Despite ihc clifficiiliy n\' ihc task, reform of 
cducaiion can ami must occur. There are success- 
lul etToris under a ay in some places, li can he 
done everywhere. 

In dcahng with a ly complex process ot change, ii 
IS olien ai Icasi a^. helplul lo know what doesn t 
work as it is lo know what siraieiiies are mosi 
likely lo he ctTeciive, Here is whai doesn't work 
in reTorming the education system: 

More money atone will not work. \lone\ is 
important, of course, hut the central issue is ihe 
reallocation ot resources. 

Turning around a particular school — but 
not the school system — will not work. \ 

school exists in a system — that is, a district 
and a state education hureaucracy. I'nlcss the 
system is restructured along with the school, 
there is a groat possihiliiy that the hureaucracy 
will wear down and ultimately defeat innova- 
tion at the school leveL 

Tinkering at the margin will not work, A 

little change will not solve the prohlem. 
Schooling must he changed in fundamental, not 
• superficial, ways. The two batde cries of the 
status quo are, "We^re already doing ii'^ and "It 



won't work here." The appropriate response to 
those cries is, "No, you're not" and 'It wilL 
too." 

No single change will work. There is no sil- 
ver hullet. While school choice, site-based 
management and alternative forms of teacher 
certification are interesting and useful concepts, 
none of them — or any other single approach 
— will produce the fundamental change that is 
necessary. 

More multiple-choice standardized testing 
will not work. Standardized testing is bene- 
ficial for some purposes and utterly useless for 
others. Moreover, what you test is what you 
get. (Jreatly needed are multiple forms of 
assessment, including new approaches that 
match the new kinds of learning that should be 
expected of students. 

ICtTorts involving only educators and the 
education system will not work. All parties 
holding a slake in education — students, 
parents, unions, business, social service 
agencies, the community at large — must be 
mvolved and must provide support. Tniess the 
public understands the need and presses for 
change, meaningful change will not occur. 
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IN SUMMARY 



To help restructure education is to invest in 
human resources That makes this ctTort similar to 
other coiporate investments. The investment needs 
to be carefully planned, implemented and evaluat- 
ed. Advantages, disadvantages, costs and benefits 
need to be calculated. Potential competitors and 
potential allies must be identified. Realistic 
timelines must be set. Responsibilities must be 
assigned and incentives created. Goals must be 
integrated into overall corporate strategy. And the 
capacity for persistence and f lexibility must be 
instituiionali/ed. 



The major distinction is that the "bottom line" in 
education restructuring is children. The central 
goal in education is to prepare and empower the 
future workers, leaders and citizens of our society. 
The central question is and should remain: "Are 
all children learning what they need to know?" 
The question must be asked as clearly, as 
forcefully, as often and by as many people as 
necessary to produce the only satisfactory 
answer — that is, "Yes." Our children and our 
future are worth the investment- 
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STATE EXAMPLES 



Atier reading the above challenge, the Hrsi 
response is lo raise the following questions. 
Where has this ambitious agenda been suecesstully 
inipleniented? Who are/were the leaders o\ the 
etiori? With whom can 1 talk to get help in 
translating those successes into an etTective plan 
tor my slate? 

Unfortunately, no business/state leader co;i[ition 
has solved the problem ot" transforming the stated 
education system, though many are actively 
engaged in the process. At the risk of passing over 



other promising efforts, two of those examples. 
South Carolina and the state of Washington, are 
profiled here. The Souih Carolina story is the 
more practical because of the sustained involve- 
ment of the stated business community in school 
reform activity in 1984 and I9S9. The story in 
Washington state is a fine example of a vision of 
desired student outcomes and the kind of education 
system that will produce them. Necessary efforts 
to keep the summaries brief force the elimination 
of many details of the process in each of the two 
stait\s. 



Business Involvement in State School Reform: 
The South Carolina Story 



South Carolina business leader Monte/ Martin 
explained the positive force of business this way: 

"When business leaders, educators and 
political leaders gel behind a good cause 
and push together, we make an unbeatable 
team — even when the odds are against 
us." 

Translating good education ideas into action 
throughout a state is a challenge. It is difficult 
enough to gamer the support to enact major re- 
fomis in education: it is more difficult to fund 
them. These difficulties are vividly retlectcd by a 
newspaper headline. 'They Said It Couldn't Be 
Done. But Riley Works a Miracle;' after the South 
Carolina General Assembly passed and funded the 
liducation Fmprovement Act (EIA) of 1^X4. Along 
with the governor's leadership, another ingredient 
in the "miracle" wa.s business involvement. 

In South Carolina, education reform and business- 
education partnerships are paying dividends in 



school impiovemcnt and gains in student perfor- 
mance. The original intent of refonns in the EIA 
has been maintained and expanded through con- 
tinued business involvement in I989's Target 2000 
initiative. 

The evolution of the business-education partnership 
in South Carolina's school reform movement has 
taken place in four stages. The stages and the 
activities undertaken by business have been: 

• Developing reforms and ownership 

. Used polling data to understanding the 
feelings of the public toward refonn. 

- Funded independent studies to sort out key 
issues. 

. Sought grassroots advice. 

- Focused the attention of state government 
leaders on education. 
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- Were p»vparecl lo help hammer out the 
details c)t' reform. 

Selling r J prumotins the reforms and 
funding 

- Helped design and fund the media campaign 
lo sell the ideas of reform. 

• Participated in speakers bureau aciiviiies lo 
promote'Kform. 

- F'unded information packets that yive needed 
detail. 



- Monitored reform implementation. 

- Participated in efforts to keep the spotliglii 
on local reform cl foris, 

♦ Vlaintaining momentum for the reforms 

- Continued bu ness involvement to fend off 
attempts to slop retonn efforts, 

- Publicized positive outcomes along with new 
challenges, recognizing that success retains 
interest. 



- Became an active member of the state 
leaders network. 

Supporting implementation of the reforms 

- .Assisted schi.oK as thc\ \sorkcd lo 
implement the rctorms. 



.Adapted from SKsmmcd liusificss hwalvcnwnt in 
Sn4!c Si hoal Reform: The Souih Carolina Slorw 
Occasional Paper #9. Washington. D.C: The 
Institute for Education Leadership, Inc., August 
Terry Peterson, executive Director. Joint 
Business-F.ducation Subcommittee of the South 
Carolina {Education Improvement Act. 



Creating Exceptional Public Schools for the Next Century: 
The Work of the Washington Roundtable 



In t)rder lo obtain gainful employment, lake full 
advantage of society's opportunities and lead more 
productive lives in loday's environment, men and 
women must he able lo reason, to learn nev\ sub- 
jects and (o \uM'k collaboratively. Individuals must 
be able lo determine what to do \\hen there are no 
clear standards, wwk through practical problems 
when there is no single solution and make effective 
Judgments on ihe basis of incoitiplete information. 
(Mti/ens who succeed in ihe wi^rkplace must also 
be able to read and comprehend complex material, 
uriie and speak well, possess strong analstical 
skills, understand problems in mathem.aiical and 
scientific terms, use modem information lechnoi- 
ogy. develop nnaginative and creative abilities, 
work in teams, be self-reliant and able to learn 
what is needed to know to got the job done. The 



goal must be that all children acquire these core 
competencies. .Specific skills needed for employ- 
ment in particular fields should be supplemental. 

The Washington Roundtable calls on the educators 
of Washmgton to consider these standards care- 
fully. While they are ambitious, they are essential 
.if tlie education system is to prepare secondary 
school graduates for rewarding personal lives and 
successful careers. 

The toughest strategic i.ssue requiring attention is 
that the structure of the education system remams 
unchanged. Most schools eoniinue to operate in a 
form and manner designed at the turn ot the cen- 
tury. Children enter at age 6 and exit at age IS 
(although they also may leave upon passage 
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ihrouiih compulsory iiiicndancc age — ai \(^), In 
Iviwcen, ihcy arc channeled into U'acks ol diltereni 
emphasis (academic, vocational or general) and 
ciHirses ot dittereni degrees ot ditTicully. often at 
ihe same grade level. The system has become a 
imKluciion line rather than an educational process. 
In elTecl, learning is separated mto classrooms and 
^onirollcd by bells, distributed through types of 
schools (elementary, middle. Junior and high), 
across tracks (academic, general, technical and 
vocational) and through lime ( 12 years, nine 
months a year, live days a week, six to 10 periods 
a da>-.) Twelve years ot educational participation 
signilies adequate learning. Competence is estab- 
lished by the acquisition ol sulticient credits. 

The essential elements of basic knowledge — com- 
munications, computation, reasoning, etc. — arc 
treated as discrete components — luiglish, math, 
history. They are approached separatel>, with the 
expectation that students will later re-mtegrate 
I hem. 

Too trequenily, the results are insulation and 
isolation. Teachers treat onl> one piece ol a 
child\ education, similar to assembly-line workers 
who deal with only one small part ot" the produc- 
tion process. Opportunities tor collegialit> , 
interdisciplinary curricular olterings and profes- 
sional growth and development ^^e tar too limited. 

Restructuring the education system can and must 
be based on solid research. 'I"he Washington 
Koundtable recognizes its role as a catalyst in 
creating change, and it also recognizes the limita- 
tions ot" this role. The Roundtable does not claim 
lo know each detail ot" a restructured education sys- 
tem. The vision described here, therefore, is pre- 
sented as a subject tor consideration, discussion, 
rolinement and nu^st iniponani, as a stimulant lo 
action. 

Restructuring means merging separated curricular 
elements into a more U^gical whole and partici- 



[)aiory managenieni based on delegation, involve- 
ment and the empowerment of teachers. It also 
requires reconsideration of the age when children 
enter and leave school and how they should pro- 
gress through it. Il directs attention to masterv 
rather than courses and tracks. It induces con- 
sideratii)n ot" new approaches in ways teachers are 
recruited, educated, involved, paid and retained. 

Restructuring alters the relationship between the 
system and the state, as authority is delegated 
downward to districts and buildings. It forces a 
change in emphasis f rom the secondary school to 
the elementary and middle schools as the places 
where children acquire basic skills. It requires 
eff"ective indicators of perlomiance. It raises a 
question about the age when students should be 
expected to graduate. It affords parents and stu- 
dents more choice. It involves a fully integrated 
leaching profession functioning in an articulated 
sN'stem of learning. 

An essential aspect of the future restructured 
sN'stem IS closer and more persistent linkages 
between education and business. Business could 
and should be a valuable participant in defining the 
know ledge and skills which comprise the core 
competencies. Morco\er, business can be an 
important contributor and ally in the processes of 
change at the local school and district level. 
Neither educators nor busines.speople should be 
satisfied with leel-good partnerships: both business 
and education have a vital interest in cooperation 
on strategic issues. 

The Roundtable is enthusiastic about our prospects 
tor moving towards the restructured education 
svstem envisioned here. 



Adapted from Crcutini; Exi Cptionul Public Schools 
h'or The Next Century: /'indini^s ami Rcconi- 
nwndutions. .Seattle. Wash.: Washington Round- 
table, Januarv \^m. 
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